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WYATT EATON 

By George S. Hellman 



IT was in the Canadian village of Philipsburg 
on Lake Champlain that Wyatt Eaton, in 1849, 
was born of American parents. When about 
eighteen years of age Eaton came to New York, 
and so foremost was the role that he played in the 
city's most important movement in art during the 
second half of the nineteenth century, that New 
Yorkers should not only do honor to his memory 
but most logically may share in the honor of it. 
Here he studied under Daniel Huntington, Edwin 
White, Leutze and other Academicians of the days 
preceding the Civil War; and here, again, after 
years in Europe had developed his character as well 
as his talent, he gave of his ideals and his knowl- 
edge to the life-class that he directed at Cooper 
Union, as well as to private classes in his studio on 
Washington Square. 

At this studio foregathered men of such preg- 
nant names as John La Farge, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, Will H. Low, not to mention others to 
whom American art owes an important debt. Not 
far away was the home of Wyatt Eaton's friends, 
Richard Watson , Gilder and his artist wife Helena 
de Kay. At her studio and with her eager and 
enthusiastic cooperation Wyatt Eaton, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens and Walter Shirlaw founded the 
Society of American Artists on the first of June 
1877. Now that two-score years have gone by, and 
we of the present day have witnessed [sometimes 
with admiring, sometimes only with wondering 
vision] works of revolt, of novel inspiration, of 
intricate gyrations, on the part of artists who would 
cover under the same blanket of disapproval both 
the National Academy and the Society of American 
Artists, it is not uninteresting to recall that the 
founding of the Society was a direct protest 
against the too academic Academicians. 

It was in Gerome's class at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts that Eaton received perhaps his most 
valuable instructions as to the technique of painting ; 
but to Jean Francois Millet did he owe his main 
inspiration during the years in France. In an 
article on Millet for the Century Magazine he tells 
of the friendship which developed between him and 
the great Barbizon master: "I was in a new at- 
mosphere, a new world; never before had I felt the 
plain to stretch forth into such distances, to such 
vividness, such mellowness of color — such depth in 
the sky." To this period of Eaton's work belong 
two of his best known paintings; "The Reverie" 
and "The Harvesters at Rest," which were exhibited 
at the Salon, wherein the influence of Millet is 
manifest. From a sheaf of hitherto unpublished 
Eaton drawings, many could readily be chosen 
that show this influence. The old peasant woman 
with her wheelbarrow; the two struggling figures; 
the spirited sketch of the Angel expelling Adam 
and Eve from Paradise, are fine drawings of this 
character; while the reclining nude and the sketch 
for "La Cigale" recall Millet's early predilection for 
the nude — a fact sometimes forgotten in view of 
his achievements in other fields. 

It was Eaton's lifetime ambition to become a 
great painter of the nude, and in his drawing "The 
Judgment of Paris" (see page 208) which he com- 



pleted in 1886, some ten or twelve years after his 
weeks with Millet, we get striking evidence of his 
talent in this direction. This is Eaton's most con- 
summate drawing, revealing that delicacy so char- 
acteristic of him and showing to a marked degree 
his poetical temperament, one that did not, however, 
allow itself any poetical license as regards struc- 
tural accuracy. The figures of the shepherd and the 
three goddesses have all the refinement of a silver 
point, and yet bespeak that knowledge which comes 
with academic training; so we need not wonder 
that before even setting to work on this large 
drawing he had made numerous studies for its 
component parts. 

I have spoken of Eaton's poetical temperament. 
It so happened that unfortunately fate gave him 
little opportunity to exercise his talent in that 
sphere of idealistic art which finds its subjects in 
the more purely imaginative realm. But we do find 
some ultra-poetical youthful moods. In one of these 
he takes his theme from perhaps the greatest of 
the sonnets of Keats, who "On Reading Chapman's 
Homer," compared himself to Balboa as first he 
gazed upon the Pacific "silent upon a peak in 
Darien." Another painting of this period shows 
a great star hanging in mid-sky above a chain of 
mountains and casting its path of light upon the 
evening lake. The upper heavens are still blue, 
and from the west the sunset has not yet quite 
died away. For any observer, this picture of the 
lone star is merely a quiet and beautiful landscape ; 
but we know that for Wyatt Eaton it was more 
than this : in it his brush sought to keep even pace 
with the flight of his desires into that realm of ideal 
thought best typified for the imagination in the 
starry heavens. But when we come to recall the ail- 
too brief list of Eaton's better known canvases, we 
shall see that the genre subjects which began with 
his Barbizon period and the portraits which for the 
purposes of immediate remuneration he painted in 
his late American days almost complete the tale 
of his mature work. 

Apart from two studies of nude men there are, 
I think, only six recorded canvases in which his 
brush has interpreted with loving refinement the 
unclothed human form. The "Magdalen," the 
"Ariadne," now in the Congressional Library at 
Washington, and a delightful painting in the Angus 
Collection at Montreal are probably the finest three. 
But when we consider his portraits, the list be- 
comes far more extensive. Here we shall find 
Gustav Robert, Sensier's father-in-law, an old man 
in a scarlet smoking jacket; Mrs. Sanborne's 
mother, a Quakeress in white cap; Mrs. Hawkins, 
the mother of an artist who took the Prix de Rome ; 
Mrs. Hughes, wife of a Lieutenant-Commander of 
the United States Navy, and their little daughter 
Martha; Richard Watson Gilder's mother, an old 
lady with lace cap; and the fine and sympathetic 
painting of Gilder's wife, Helena de Kay; also the 
portraits of Senator Franklin Murphy of Newark, 
of Mrs. Sidney de Kay, John Burroughs, Mr. White- 
head, Waldron Gillespie, a young Calif ornian; of 
Mrs. Ehrich and her little son; of Timothy Cole, 
noted among American engravers. 




WYATT EATON 

PAINTED BY ALBERT BESNARD 

(See opposite page) 
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The quality of Eaton as a portrait painter has 
been well indicated in the Magazine of Art, with 
special reference to the portrait of Mrs. Hawkins 
exhibited in the Paris Salon in the Spring of 1884. 



Eaton returned to France in 1883 and spent two 
years among the Barbizon peasants, of which per- 
haps the most important fruit was "The Harvesters 
at Rest," now in the art gallery of Smith College. 
A pastoral scene owned by the Montreal Museum 
and a picture entitled "Three Generations," belong- 
ing to the late William Macbeth, are further results 
of Barbizon days. In all these paintings are 
apparent the fidelity of the artist's draughtmanship, 
the reflectiveness of his mentality, the distinction 
of his brush. 

Two groups of portraits remain to be noted which, 
by reason of their subjects, will continue as first- 
hand documents in the record of American litera- 
ture, and of the industrial development of Canada. 
The first of these groups comprises portraits of 
Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell and 
Holmes. They were published in The Century 
M a g a zin e , of 
which Richard 
Watson Gilder, 
Eaton's dear 
friend, was edi- 
tor. In the same 
periodical was 
posthumously 
published a paper 
in which the art- 
ist enthusiastical- 
ly described his 
memories of 
those poets who 
had sat for him. 
Longfellow ap- 
pears as the one 
who showed the 
most cultivated 
taste for the fine 
arts. It is to the 
period of Eaton's 
sojourn in New 
York beginning 
with the year 
1878 that this 
literary series be- 
longs. His Cana- 
d i a n portraits 
were painted some 
fourteen years 
later. In 1886 
he had returned 
for the second 
time to America; 
Roswell Smith, 
the organizer of 
The Century 
Magazine and 
William T.Evans, 
the noted art 
collector, were 
among the prom- 
inent people in 
the literary, ar- 




Corot at Work — Pen and Ink Drawing by Wvatt Eatox 



tistic and social circles who gave him commissions. 
His reputation as a portrait painter, already well- 
established through his portrait of Bishop Horatio 
Potter, and the picture of President Garfield for 
the Union League Club, was further confirmed by 
the work of these years. So it was natural that 
when McGill University desired the portrait of its 
principal, the famous geologist, William Dawson, 
the Canadians should have turned to Wyatt Eaton, 
who was born on Canadian soil. 

The success which attended this work led to a 
number of commissions during the execution of 
which Eaton spent most of the remainder of his life 
in Canada. Portraits he painted there of Lord 
Strathcona, Sir William van Home and R. B. Angus, 
together with other men whose constructive genius 
did much to build up their country, constitute a 
group that is among the most notable achieve- 
ments of the artist's brush. Nor was it in his 
representation of adult character alone that Eaton 
rose to the full requirements of his subjects; to the 
same period belongs the portrait of Lady Marjorie 
Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Aberdeen, a delight- 
ful interpretation, despite its sketchiness, of grace- 
ful and alert 
childhood. His 
last work was a 
full-length por- 
trait of the little 
girl's brother, in 
page's costume — 
the Honorable 
Archie Gordon, a 
younger son of 
the Governor- 
General of Can- 
ada. 

Eaton had 
never been a 
man of robust 
health, and con- 
sumption was fi- 
nally to claim 
him as its victim. 
A surgical oper- 
ation that he un- 
derwent in Can- 
ada left him in a 
condition of 
weakness which 
he hoped to over- 
come in the sunny 
climate of the 
Mediterranean. 
Thus it was that 
in 1895 he set 
forth on his last 
voyage to Europe. 
In southern Italy 
he spent delight- 
f u 1 weeks, de- 
voted, for the 
most part, to the 
study of his fav- 
orites in the gal- 
leries. This led to 
a series of critical 
notes on the work 
of Massaccio ; Fra 
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MEDALLION OF WYATT EATON BY OLIN WARNER 
Pen Drawing by Wyatt Eaton 



Angelico, Botticelli, Titian, Correggio, together with 
others of the early Italians — a series of brief studies 
revealing the sincerity of Eaton's attitude toward 
his art and the thoroughness of his knowledge con- 
cerning it. As yet they remain unpublished ; but it 
may be hoped that no long time will intervene 
before their publication shall cast still further light 
on the sympathies of their author. In Italy, Eaton 
gained new strength and sufficient faith in his 
health to cause him to believe that years of work 
still lay ahead of him. He chose London for the next 
scene of his labors, but the studio that he had taken 
there had soon to be abandoned. His disease was 
again upon him and he returned to America to 
undergo another operation. From its effects he 
was never to recover, and on the 7th of June, 1896, 
at Newport, his life came to a close. 



There are in existence several portraits of Wyatt 
Eaton. One of these, painted by Eaton himself at 
the age of eighteen, is owned by James Morgan, a 
merchant of Montreal; another, again a self-por- 
trait, done at the age of twenty-four from a mirror, 
was presented by Mrs. Eaton to the Memorial Art 
Gallery there. A third, in the possession of the 
present writer, and now for the first time repro- 



duced, shows Eaton as he was in the early French 
days when a student at the Beaux Arts. This ever 
remained one of his most cherished possessions, 
but his widow (the second Mrs. Eaton, his first 
wife having been a Frenchwoman), while recalling 
that Eaton had told her that it was a work of one 
of the most distinguished of French painters, could 
not remember the name of its author. Not until 
very recently was it that a Parisian expert, hardly 
more than glancing at the portrait, immediately 
identified it as the work of Albert Besnard, whose 
initials "A. B." appear at the lower left. 

While Eaton was in Gerome's atelier Besnard had 
already gained distinction as one of the most 
talented of the younger painters. Now that his 
honors lie upon him even thicker than his years, 
this picture remains as probably the most sym- 
pathetic study the great French painter ever made 
of an American artist. As we look at the portrait 
with its dreamy eyes, its sensitive mouth, its un- 
usual forehead, its wavy hair, we see in it not 
alone the student, alert for what life may offer, but 
the dreamer whose expression of melancholy and 
reverie is sentient with the recognition of all that life 
withholds. Yet over the face there is a golden glow. 

George S. Hellman 



